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INTRODUCTION 


ns  is  not  a  textbook.  It  is  a  combination  sourcebook  and  study  guide. 
provides  pupils  with  carefully  selected  historical  materials  and  some  sugges- 
)ns  about  how  these  materials  might  be  used.  Together  the  materials  and 
Tivities  will  let  the  children  write  their  own  history  of  a  colorful  portion  of 
inada's  past. 


rly  Days  in  Upper  Canada:  the  stereotype  of  the  'pioneer  in  the  backwoods.' 

^e  conventional  mental  picture  of'the  'hardy  pioneers  in  the  backwoods'  is 
)t  without  some  validity  when  applied  to  the  early  decades  of  settlement  in 
pper  Canada.  However,  like  all  historical  stereotypes,  it  is  grossly  inadequate 
I  encompass  the  great  range  and  variety  of  immigrant  and  settler  experiences 
the  period  between  1790  and  1840.  J.  M.  S.  Careless'  characterization  of  the 
3riod  between  1815  and  1850  as  the  "Pioneer  Age"*  in  Canada  is  chronologi- 
illy  too  late  and  experientially  too  limited  to  be  applied  without  qualification 
•  Upper  Canada. 

The  purpose  of  Early  Days  in  Upper  Canada  is  not  to  deny  the  validity  of 
le  backwoods  experience,  but  to  provide  pupils  with  materials  and  documents 
lat  show  the  rich  variety  of  immigrant  and  settler  experiences  in  Upper  Canada. 
y  the  1830's  Upper  Canada  was  rapidly  becoming  urbanized  and  the  pattern 
f  rural  settlement  had  already  shifted  from  pioneer/subsistence  to  fairly 
itensive/commercial  agriculture. 


.  M.  S.  Careless,  Canada:  A  Story  of  Challenge  (Toronto:  The  Macmillan  Company  of  Canada,  1963), 
p.  145-163.  The  writings  of  Edwin  C.  Guillet  (see  References  section  of  this  guide)  have  also  done 
uch  to  perpetutate  this  'pioneer'  stereotype. 
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CONCEPT  AND  SKILL  DEVELOPMENT 


The  emphasis  in  this  study  is  not  upon  mastery  of  a  large  body  of  factual  con¬ 
tent,  but  on  the  development  at  differing  levels  of  a  few  significant  concepts 
and  skills. 


Concepts 


Change  (and  Continuity)  —  Its  nature,  rate,  and  direction 

e.g.  What  things  changed  in  Upper  Canada  between  1790  and  1840? 

What  things  remained  the  same? 

What  changes  in  transportation  between  Europe  and  Upper  Canada 
have  taken  place  between  1 820  and  today? 

Similarities  and  Differences  —  Between  past  and  present;  between  one 
community  or  event  and  another 

e.g.  What  similarities  do  you  notice  between  country  schools  and 
town  schools  in  Upper  Canada?  What  differences? 

What  similarities  do  you  notice  between  newspapers  in  early 
Upper  Canada  and  those  that  you  have  seen  today?  What  differences? 
Causes  and/or  Motives  —  What  happened?  Why  did  it  happen? 

What  does  it  mean? 

e.g.  Why  did  thousands  of  people  leave  their  friends  and  homelands  to 
face  the  hardships  of  settlement  in  Upper  Canada  in  the  early  decades 
of  the  19th  century? 


Skills 


Reading  and  interpreting  source  materials 

Discussing,  debating,  and  explaining  differing  viewpoints  and  interpretations 
Recording  the  results  of  observation  and  inquiry  by  means  of  lists,  charts, 
time-lines,  maps,  sketches,  and  reports 

Asking  questions  of  the  evidence  about  similarities  and  differences  in  com¬ 
munities  and  events,  and  about  nature,  rate,  and  direction  of  change 
Making  'guesses'  about  possible  answers  to  questions  posed  and  locating 
and  selecting  evidence  to  confirm  or  deny  these  guesses  or  hunches 
Weighing  the  evidence  and  reaching  conclusions  after  considering  alternatives 
Reporting  to  others  in  written  and/or  oral  form  the  result's  of  one's  inquiry 
Working  with  others  and  participating  in  inquiry  groups,  discussion  groups, 
and  groups  involved  in  the  presentation  of  reports 
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OBJECTIVES  OF  THIS  STUDY 


The  materials  and  activities  contained  in  this  study  should  provide  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  the  development  of  two  objectives:  (1)  the  formation  of  significant 
generalizations  about  life  in  Upper  Canada;  and,  (2)  the  acquisition  of  skills 
of  historical  and  social  inquiry  appropriate  to  the  study  of  immigration  and 
settlement.  These  objectives  may  be  more  fully  outlined  as  follows: 

(1)  Life  in  Upper  Canada: 

a.  Although  they  shared  many  common  motives,  problems,  and  feelings, 
early  inhabitants  of  Upper  Canada  encountered  a  variation  of 
experiences.  Included  among  these  were: 

(i)  immigrant  experiences 

(a)  Loyalist  immigration 

(b)  European  immigration  by  means  of  the  early  19th  century 
sailing-ship  (cabin  class/steerage  class) 

(ii)  settlement  experiences 

(a)  pioneer  experiences  in  the  backwoods 

(b)  rural  experiences  (the  shift  from  subsistence  to 
commercial  agriculture) 

(c)  urban  experiences  (the  development  of  industry, 
commerce  and  urban  life) 

(d)  childhood  experiences  (school,  games,  chores,  etc.) 

b.  The  period  between  1791  and  1840  was  a  period  of  rapid  change  and 
growth  in  Upper  Canada  from  a  relatively  primitive,  sparsely  populated 
colony  in  1 791  to  a  densely  settled,  well-established  society  of  over 
one-half  million  inhabitants  by  the  early  1840s.  The  pioneer  experiences 
of  homesteading  in  the  backwoods  were  more  characteristic  of  the 
earlier  decades  of  life  in  Upper  Canada.  By  the  1830s  the  colony  was 
relatively  highly  developed  and  settled  agriculturally,  was  developing 

a  diversified  economy,  and  was  becoming  rapidly  urbanized. 

(2)  Some  of  the  Skills  of  Historical  and  Social  Inquiry: 

a.  Analyzing,  interpreting,  and  comparing  a  variety  of  source  materials; 

b.  Exercising  historical  imagination  by  trying  to  put  one's  self  into  situations 
experienced  by  early  immigrants  and  settlers  (by  means  of  role-playing, 
etc.); 

c.  Conducting  a  sample  survey  (using  the  class  as  a  sample)  of  immigrant 
experiences  of  pupils  and  their  families; 

d.  Collecting  data  systematically  by  means  of  lists  and  retrieval  charts;  and, 

e.  Recognising  and  interpreting  indicators  of  long-  and  short-term  change. 
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AIDS  TO  ACHIEVEMENT  OF  OBJECTIVES 


Development  of  Vocabulary 


Though  care  is  taken  to  develop  vocabulary  in  the  context  of  the  study  itself, 
some  items  may  require  particular  attention.  Pupils  can  be  encouraged  to 
recognize  and  use  those  items  that  seem  of  particular  importance  by  means  of 
the  following  exercises: 

(1)  The  keeping  of  a  cumulative  list  by  individual  pupils  of  those  words 
that  they  find  particularly  new  or  difficult; 

(2)  The  practice  of  using  a  personal  or  classroom  dictionary  to  check  the 
meanings  of  new  and/difficult  words;  and, 

(3)  Brief  written  compositions  in  which  pupils  are  required  to  use 
newly-acquired  words  that  seem  worth  mastering. 

A  suggested  activity  in  this  study  is  the  staging  of  a  spelling  bee,  such  as  the 
one  described  in  D46,  to  be  based  on  some  of  the  words  used  in  the  study. 

A  limited  amount  of  new  vocabulary  is  deliberately  introduced  in 
Early  Days  in  Upper  Canada.  Of  particular  importance,  in  terms  of  future  use, 
are  the  following: 

CoreTerms  Technical  Terms 

backwoods  class  survey 

British  North  America  document 

homestead  dramatization 

immigration  evidence 

Loyalist  eye-witness 

pioneer  retrieval  chart 

self-sufficiency  role 

settlement  surveying 

settlement 
Upper  Canada 
work  bee 


Time  and  Chronology 


Development  of  a  sense  of  time  and  chronology  is  of  course  a  difficult  task, 
even  for  many  adults.  And,  an  understanding  of  elaborate  chronologies  and 
time  relationships  is  an  unrealistic  and  unnecessary  objective  for  elementary 
school  history  pupils.  However,  some  idea  of  relative  time  span  and  sequence 
of  events  is  necessary  to  an  understanding  of  change  through  time. 
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Personal  and  family  time-lines  will  help  pupils  develop  a  personal  sense 
of  past/present  and  sequence  of  events.  Such  time-lines  can  then  be  extended 
back  four  or  five  generations  to  the  period  of  early  immigration  to  and 
settlement  in  Upper  Canada. 

The  important  consideration  is  to  relate  such  activities  to  the  pupils' 
own  experiences  of  relative  time  spans  and  of  chronological  sequence.  It  will 
come  as  a  surprise  to  many  younger  students,  for  example,  to  discover  that 
when  their  own  parents  were  children  there  was  no  television  and  there  were 
no  jet  aircraft.  Lawrence  Senesh  suggests  a  useful  way  for  pupils  to  think  about 
chronology  in  terms  of  generations,  which  he  arbitrarily  defines  as  periods  of 
33  years.*  On  this  basis,  pupils  might  develop  a  rough  time-scale  such  as 
the  following: 


Event 

*  Date 

Time  Span 

Parent  as  child  in  grade  6 

approx.  1938 

1  Generation  ago 
(orl  Parent-Time  ago) 

Grandparent  as  child 

1900-1910 

2  Generations  ago 

Confederation 

1867 

3  Generations  ago 

'Muddy  York'  becomes 
known  as  Toronto 

1834 

4  Generations  ago 

Province  of  Upper  Canada 
established 

1791 

5  1/3  Generations  ago 

APPROACHES  TO  THE  STUDY 


Creation  of  interest  and  enjoyment  is  an  important  objective  of  school  history 
and  social  studies.  This  enjoyment  may  arise  from  pupil-  or  teacher-stimulated 
curiosity,  from  use  of  varied  and  interesting  materials,  and  from  involvement 
in  varied  and  engrossing  activities.  Teachers  will  find  opportunities  to  extend 
the  ideas  and  approaches  suggested  in  this  book  through  the  study  of  local 
history,  through  artistic  expression  (including  role-playing)  and  through 
purposeful  debate  and  controversy  in  the  classroom.  'Dull'  school  history  can 
too  often  permanently  discourage  youngsters  from  the  pursuit  of  history  both 
as  an  area  of  inquiry  and  as  a  fascinating  body  of  literature  for  further  enjoyment 
in  later  years. 


*Lawrence  Senesh,  Our  Working  World:  Cities  At  Work,  Resource  Unit  (Chicago:  Science  Research 
Associates,  Inc.,  1967),  p.  xii. 
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ACTIVITIES 


Range  of  Activities 


While  the  study  provides  a  number  of  activities,  teachers  may  wish  to  select 
from  among  the  suggestions  provided,  or,  to  substitute  their  own  ideas. 

Activities  include:  discussion  questions,  seatwork  activities,  research 
topics,  enrichment  activities,  and  suggestions  for  local  study.  Questions  range 
in  difficulty  from  those  eliciting  fact  or  detail  to  those  involving  comparisons, 
inferences,  analyses,  generalizations,  and  values.  In  this  way,  it  is  proposed  that 
skills  and  understandings  can  be  developed  simultaneously  by  pupils  of 
varying  ability  and  maturity. 


Flexibility  of  Activities  and  Pupil  Groupings 


Teachers  may  wish  to  use  a  flexible  system  of  grouping  the  students.  Many  of 
the  suggested  activities  are  well  suited  to:  (1)  individual  reading  and  research; 
(2)  small-group  projects;  and,  (3)  class  or  large-group  presentations. 

It  may  be  that  some  pupils  will  study  all  of  the  materials  provided  in  this 
book;  other  pupils  might  study  only  a  few  of  the  materials  or  spend  much  time 
on  a  few  of  the  activities  while  omitting  others. 
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Activities  involving  Comparisons 
to  Contemporary  Life 

Pupils  should  be  encouraged  to  draw  comparisons  between  the  materials 
presented  in  this  study  and  present-day  conditions  or  circumstances  in  their 
own  community.  Thus,  questions  raised  about  the  situations  and  problems 
faced  by  Canadians  in  the  past  can  be  applied  to  present  situations  in  general 
and  to  the  pupils'  immediate  experience  in  particular. 

For  example,  students  will  find  it  interesting  to  compare  their  own  school 
experiences  with  those  of  school  children  in  Upper  Canada  in  the  early 
19th  century. 

Naturally,  the  pupils'  own  community  will  often  be  a  valuable  source  of 
history  and  social  studies  materials  and  resource  persons.  Suggestions  for  the 
use  of  local  resources  are  provided  in  the  study  itself  and  In  this  guide. 


Inquiry  Activities 


It  must  be  remembered  that  there  is  not  just  one  'right'  answer  to  some  of  the 
questions  posed  in  this  study.  Many  of  the  questions  ask  pupils  to  identify  clues, 
features,  and  evidence  to  be  found  in  one  or  more  source  materials,  to  weigh 
evidence,  and  to  make  inference  from  limited  data.  Responses  to  such  questions 
and  activities  will  vary  in  quality  and  detail  depending  upon  the  care  and 
ingenuity  exercised  by  pupils.  The  sophistication  of  pupil  responses  will  also 
depend  upon  their  previous  experience  with  inquiry  learning. 

Pupils  should  be  encouraged  to  ask  their  own  questions  of  the  data 
provided,  and,  where  possible,  to  seek  further  evidence  beyond  that  provided 
in  this  study  in  order  to  answer  such  questions.  The  reference  list  provided  in 
this  guide  indicates,  with  asterisks  (*),  those  sources  that  are  most  likely  to 
be  available. 
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SPECIFIC  ACTIVITIES  RELATED  TO  THIS  STUDY 


For  Classroom  and  Out-of-Classroom  Use 


Collection  of  pictures,  maps,  artifacts,  and  written  materials  concerning  early 
immigration  to  and  settlement  in  the  areas  of  the  pupils'  own  community: 

The  amount  and  variety  of  local  history  material  available  will  vary  from 
community  to  community.  In  attempting  to  locate  pictorial,  written,  and  other 
local  history  material,  give  consideration  to  the  following  sources: 

i.  Old  buildings  still  standing  that  might  be  photographed 
or  sketched; 

ii.  Family  albums  and  colfections  of  photographs  of  early 
community  life; 

iii.  Recollections  of  'old-timers'  including  the  parents  and 
grandparents  of  class  members; 

V.  Early  maps  of  the  community,  available  through  the  local 
library  or  museum,  which  students  might  be  able  to  copy; 
and, 

V.  Local  newspaper  office,  library,  museum,  or  archives  for 
sources  of  early  community  newspapers. 

Collection  of  newspaper  and  magazine  articles  on  early  days  in  Upper  Canada: 

In  particular,  pupils  might  try  to  gather  materials  on  Upper  Canada  Village 
and  other  Ontario  historic  sites. 

Preparation  of  personal,  family,  and  local  history  time-lines 
Preparation  of  individual  scrapbooks  containing  material  on  local  history 
or  on  early  days  in  Upper  Canada 

A  visit  to  the  local  museum,  archives,  or  library  to  study  the  variety  and  degrees 
of  preservation  of  records  of  the  past: 

Among  the  questions  students  might  attempt  to  answer  while  visiting  the 
local  library,  museum,  or  archives  are  the  following: 

i.  What  records  of  our  community's  past  have  survived? 

In  what  forms?  Why  have  they  survived? 

ii.  How/Why  are  they  kept? 

iii.  What  sorts  of  records  is  our  community  failing  to  preserve? 

Why? 

iv.  What  could  be  done  to  preserve  more  systematically  our 
community's  past? 

V.  How/Why  would  you  and  your  community  benefit  from 
saving  some  of  its  past? 
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Pupil  interviews  of  friends,  grandparents,  and  others  regarding  the  changes 
that  have  taken  place  since  their  childhood,  particularly  in  terms  of  the 
local  community: 

Examples  of  the  types  of  questions  students  might  ask  'old-timers'  are 
the  following: 

i.  When  did  you  come  to  our  community?  Why? 

ii.  What  hardships  did  you  encounter  settling  here? 

iii.  How  has  the  community  changed? 

What  changes  do  you  like?  Why? 

What  changes  bother  you?  Why? 

What  do  you  think  will  change  in  the  community  in  the  future? 

Why? 

Would  you  like  those  changes?*  Why/Why  not? 

A  study  of  different  national  ethnic  groups  and  the  contributions  they  have  made 
to  Canadian  society: 

A  useful  source  for  such  a  study  is  the  Canadian  Citizenship  Branch's 
The  Canadian  Family  Tree  (Centennial  Commission  Office,  Ottawa:  1967). 
Production  of  a  classroom  'newspaper'  or  tape-recorded  'radio  news  show' 
with  class  members  reporting  local  or  Canadian  historical  events  as  if  they  were 
current  news  items: 

A  radio  or  television  news  show  might  be  organized  as  follows: 

Select  an  interesting  event.  Example:  The  day  our  town  burned  to  the 
ground.  You  might  like  to  choose  —  one  event  in  the  past/one  event  in  the 
present/one  event  in  the  future. 

Select  the  media.  Examples:  TV/radio/newspapers/magazines,  etc.  Try  to 
select  media  that  would  have  been  available  (past)/media  that  are  available 
today  (present)/media  that  will  probably  be  available  tomorrow  (future). 

You  can  then  compare  how  'reporting  what  happens'  changes,  depending  on 
the  time  of  the  event,  what  media  are  available  to  cover  the  event,  and  the 
media  used  to  cover  the  event,  etc. 

Set  up  the  news  bureau  (newspaper/radio/TV/magazine,  etc.)  to  cover  the 
event.  Decide  how  you  will  go  about  it.  You  will  need  to  know  —  Who? 

What?  Where?  When?  Why? 

Assign  class  members  to  the  various  roles.  (You  will  need  Participants, 
Spectators,  Reporters,  News  Analysts,  etc.) 

Conduct  on-the-spot  interviews.  Develop  them  from  the  different  people's 
points  of  view. 

Tape  and  then  listen  to  your  reporters'  interviews,  and  the  'editorial' 
comments  of  your  news  analysts.  Discuss  how  the  reporting  of  the  event  was/ 
was  not  different  when  you  compare  the  radio  vs.  the  TV  vs.  the  newspaper 
vs.  the  magazine  versions. 
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Evaluate  the  various  stories.  Do  you  feel  that  each  medium  gave  a  true 
picture  of  what  happened?  Give  reasons  to  support  your  opinion.  What  were 
the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  using  each  medium  to  tell  what  happened? 
Why  is  the  choice  of  medium  important  when  covering  an  event? 

Production  of  a  school  or  local  community  history  as  a  class  project. 


For  Study  of  the  Local  Community 

A  useful  reference  for  the  study  of  local  history  is  H.  A.  Stevenson  and  F.  H. 
Armstrong,  (eds.),  Approaches  to  Teaching  Local  History  Using  Upper  Canadian 
and  Ontario  Examples  (Don  Mills,  Ontario:  Oxford  University  Press,  1969). 


For  Role-Playing 


Role-playing  is  simply  the  impromptu  dramatization  of  a  problem  or  idea  for 
class  discussion.  Role-playing  activities  are  particularly  appropriate  for  pupil 
examination  of  value  conflicts  and  comprehension  of  differing  points  of  view. 
Many  opportunities  for  role-playing  will  undoubtedly  arise  involving  the 
local  community. 

Teachers  who  use  this  approach  will  find  the  following  guidelines  useful. 
Teacher  and/or  class: 

(1)  Decide  on  situation  to  be  dramatized; 

(2)  Decide  on  a  few  characters,  name  them,  plan  how  they  are 
related  to  one  another; 

(3)  Select  the  players,  give  time  for  players  to  consider  their 
attitude  towards  the  issue; 

(4)  Have  characters  take  their  places  and  begin.  (Note:  Teachers 
should  cut  off  role-playing  before  it  begins  to  drag) ;  and, 

(5)  Have  characters  and  audience  discuss  how  they  felt  about 
their  part  in  the  proceedings. 

A  useful  reference  on  Role-Playing  in  the  Elementary  Classroom: 

Fannie  R.  and  George  Shaftel,  Role-Playing  for  Social  Values 
(Englewood  Cliffs,  N.J.:  Prentice-Hall  Ltd.,  1967). 

Among  the  opportunities  for  such  role-playing  suggested  in  Early  Days  in 
Upper  Canada  are  the  situations  presented  on  page  00  of  the  study. 

A  dramatized  situation  concerning  a  perhaps  more  dramatic  social  conflict 
might  involve  an  imaginary  confrontation  between  a  St.  Lawrence  Lowland 
Indian  family  and  a  European  family  of  settlers  who  were  displacing  the 
Indian  family  from  its  lands. 
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ADDITIONAL  INFORMATION  FOR  USE  OF 
DOCUMENTS  IN  STUDY 


Many  ideas  for  the  use  of  the  pictures,  maps,  written  passages,  and  statistics 
provided  in  Early  Days  in  Upper  Canada  are  contained  in  the  study  itself. 

In  general,  problems  of  using  historical  documents  fall  into  two  classes, 
questions  of  document  criticism  and  questions  of  analysis  and  interpretation. 
Questions  of  document  criticism  have  to  do  whether  or  not  a  document  is, 
in  fact,  an  authentic  and  credible  bit  of  evidence  surviving  from  the  past. 
Questions  of  interpretation  have  to  do  with  the  meaning  and  importance  we 
attach  to  the  evidence  contained  in  the  document.  Students  can  become 
involved  in  both  types  of  historical  enterprise. 

More  specifically,  documents  should  be  studied  in  terms  of  the  following 
kinds  of  questions. 


Document  Criticism 


i.  What  is  the  source  of  the  document?  With  what  time  and 
place  is  it  associated? 

ii.  Who  is  the  narrator?  Is  it  an  eye-witness  account? 

iii.  Is  the  document  complete?  What  indications  are  there 
of  gaps  in  the  narrative? 

iv.  Is  it  a  reliable  account?  How  can  we  check  this  internally? 
Externally  (against  other  documents)?  What  evidence  of  bias 
can  we  find? 


Analysis  Interpretation 


i.  What  does  the  document  say?  What  unusual  vocabulary 
or  usage  must  be  clarified? 

ii.  What  specific  facts  does  the  document  contain? 

iii.  What  can  we  infer  from  the  document? 

iv.  What  previously  held  ideas  does  the  document  confirm? 

V.  What  tentative  ideas  (working  hypotheses)  does  the 

document  suggest? 

vi.  What  comparisons  can  we  make  with  present  conditions 
or  analogous  events  (similarities  and  differences)? 

vii.  What  problems  or  questions  requiring  further  research  does 
the  document  suggest?  What  further  evidence  is  necessary? 
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Specific  Document  Information 


For  Discussion  and  Debate  sections  are  designed  to  provoke  thought  and  class 
involvement.  They  are  not  intended  to  be  used  as  only  'seatwork  assignments.' 
Some  of  the  problems  may  stimulate  the  taking  on  of  individual  or 
group  projects. 

Introduction  questions  on  page  1  set  out  the  major  concerns  around  which  the 
entire  study  is  organized.  The  teacher  may  find  it  profitable  to  refer  to  these 
questions  from  time  to  time  and  to  encourage  pupils  periodically  to  assess  the 
progress  they  are  making  in  answering  the  questions. 

Document  4,  the  Ballad  of  William  Simpson,  is  a  title  given  to  this  verse  by  the 
author  of  Early  Days  in  Upper  Canada,  this  study.  As  far  as  this  author  knows, 
the  verse  has  not  been  set  previously  to  music.  However,  the  title  of  'ballad' 
is  suggested  both  by  the  form  and  content  of  William  Simpson's  verse. 

Pupils  may  be  able  to  suggest  a  number  of  folk  tunes  that  will  adapt  to  the  verse 
with  slight  variations  in  scansion  from  stanza  to  stanza  for  example, 

"The  Vicar  of  Bray."  The  following  simple  melody  may  also  be  used. 


wrig-  gled  on  a  few  years  more,  in  clothes  and  mon-  ey  scan-  ty, 

F 


took  to  me  a  wife. 


Tune  by  D.  M.  Williams 


Document  15,  the  map  of  Upper  Canada  in  1805,  is  worth  careful  attention, 
particularly  in  comparison  to  a  modern  political  map  of  southern  Ontario. 

On  Document  15,  only  those  names  adjacent  to  a  dot  ( • )  are  communities;  the 
other  political  names  are  county  or  township  names.  A  township  {not  a  town) 
was  a  survey  unit  for  settlement  purposes,  and  was  usually  10  miles  square. 

For  additional  information,  see  D.  G.  G.  Kerr,  A  Historical  Atlas  of  Canada 
(Toronto:  Thomas  Nelson  and  Sons  Ltd.,  1960),  p.  50. 

Document33,  Making  Maple  Sugar,  might  interest  some  of  the  girls  in  the  class 
to  seek  out  the  many  recipes  and  homemaking  tips  contained  in  Catherine  Parr 
Traill's  The  Canadian  Settler's  Guide  (Toronto:  McClelland  and  Stewart  Ltd., 
1969  (Toronto:  "The  Old  Countryman  Office,"  1855) ). 
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